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Guido Altendorf 
DVD Edition »Kreuzer Emden«. Introduction 


The anniversary of the beginning of World War | in 1914 is an occasion to put up for discussion five 
films dealing with the war operations of German cruiser SMS »Emden«. Within only two months she 
had seized and sunk 23 »enemy« ships. A battle with the Australian HMAS »Sydney« on 9 November 
1914 signaled the end of the warship. The victorious Australians allowed the captured officers of the 
»Emden« to continue carrying their weapons. 


The essays of Australian and German historians in the booklet provide information about the historical 
events, their status in the collective memory of both nations and the films that had a major impact on 
the development of the »Emden« myth. 


The Metamorphosis of a Film 


In his essay, Stephan Huck elaborates how a comparatively unimportant episode of World War | could 


advance to become a German legend and highlights its major elements. 
The Emden’s career on screen started with the German film »Unsere Emden« (Our Emden) (1926), the 


footage of which was the basis for all other films collected on this DVD. 


1926. For the young Weimar Republic, remembering World War | was a problematic issue. People 
had to commemorate three million killed German soldiers and civilians, but matters were far from an 
agreement about a national holiday. Religious, left, pacifist, national and nationalist movements were 
in discourse with each other. People were looking for confirmation and outlets to their mourning, 
desperation, anger and pride. Cinema’s answers were only limited and held no analyses at all. 


The Lichtspielgesetz (film law) forbid films that could »endanger the German standing or the relations 
of Germany to foreign states«'. Commercial considerations anyway required the films to be marketable 


on an international level. Therefore, there was no direct disparagement of former war enemies. The 
deployment and the end of the cruiser »Emden« seemed well suited to unfold patriotic topics on screen 
without appearing to use it for propaganda purposes: With the established respect of the opponent 
vis-a-vis the »Emden« crew after its defeat, it was easy to celebrate German war successes on screen and 
still avoid accusations of being engaged in propaganda. The tremendous success of the film »Unsere 
Emden« proved how much this hit the nerve of the time: »free from any tendency, a worthy memorial 


of imperishable heroism, [...] simultaneously a historical monument of great cinematic extent and 
the strongest honest achieved effect.« Here it was, the »memorial«, the »monument« to lay down the 
wreaths of honor for German soldiers and sailors. For the price of a cinema ticket... 

A contemporary American criticism, definitely written without knowledge of the status the film had 
in Germany, going far beyond the screen spectacle itself, at least relativizes the Germans’ praise with 


1 Reichslichtspielgesetz dated 12 May 1920, Section 1 


regard to its artistic quality. »the film proves that the Germans can make just as bad pictures as we cane’. 
In his essay, Philipp Stiasny explains the complex background and the effect of the first German 
»Emden« film and its successors. 


1928. Via Great Britain, » Unsere Emden« finds its way to Australia, where it premiered on 21 September 
1928 under the title »The Exploits of the Emden« in a specially edited and supplemented version. 
Footage of the real »Sydney« replaced her German »double«. The »Emden« officers got the real 
commander of the »Sydney« as their counterpart. 

The fragments of the film still existing show how close this version kept to the German original. The 
new intertitles pointed out that the Germans had not been a hated enemy but an equal opponent 
as even the British did not manage to capture the »Emden«. Simon During explains in his essay 
the background of the Australian »Emden« myth. »The Exploits of the Emden« was a cinematic 
demonstration of Australian strength, not so much with regard to Germany but rather directed at 
London. The victory over the »Emden« was not only the first one gained by the Australian side, but 
first of all suited to create self-confidence in relation to the British motherland. Until today, a cannon 
of the »Emden« in Sydney serves as a memorial Commemorating the fallen Australian sailors killed in 
the battle of 9 November 1914. 


1931. Footage of the film »Unsere Emden« and its Australian »clone« formed a basis for »Sea Raider« 
(AUS 1931). Putting aside the fictive sequences, the short film focused on the historic course of 
events, mainly the battle between the two ships. In his essay, Paul Byrnes enters into details about the 
production and passing down of the two Australian films. 


1932. In Germany »Unsere Emden« was recycled as well, to make the sound film »Kreuzer Emden« 
(Cruiser Emden). In contrast to other sound versions of successful silent films of those years, the share 
of newly filmed footage was high. The love story of the original version was replaced with a new, 
much more extensive one. Songs and funny side characters’ were a tribute to popular taste. »Kreuzer 
Emden« was geared more towards commercial cinema than its silent predecessor. What appeared so 


easily digestible on the screen in 1932 read all the more aggressive in its promotion: »The victory over 
the »Emden< was merely the victory of the stronger over the weaker machine.«* German mawkishness 
suggested to have been the moral winner: » We fight united for the fatherland, for wife and child!« The 
failure in the struggle against a world of enemies and traitors which points towards a »better future« — 
that was the stereotype message of dozens of national socialist films in the years to come. ......not yet 
in this movie, but in advertising. 


The political mood in the country was much more heated up, the viewers meanwhile more used to 


world war films and their various points of view. »Kreuzer Emden« seemed probably rather harmless in 
this environment: »It is difficult not to make fun of this film.«° 


NO 


A.M. Sherwood, jr. »The Raider »Emden««, in: The Movies, 30 May1928 (...the film proves that the Germans can make just as bad pictures as we can — 
and that’s a statement that is a statement.« 

Played by the cabaret company »Die vier Nachrichter«: Bobby Todd, Kurd E. Heyne, Helmut Kautner, Frank Norbert (i.e. Norbert Schultze). 
Advertising guide »Kreuzer Emden«, not paginated. 

ibid. 

Welt am Abend, 21 May 1932, quoted in: Daniela Kalscheuer, Sieg! Heil?, Munich 2014, p. 142. 
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1934. In November 1934 both German Emden films were withdrawn from the cinemas’ to make 
room for a work again relying on the old footage. »Heldentum und Todeskampf unserer Emden« 
(The Exploits and the Agony of the Emden) was intended as a kind of correction of »Kreuzer Emden«: 
»This cinematic work records one of the greatest dramas of war history; it does not depict dalliances 


and yearning but the fulfillment of duty to the last breath for the fatherland and the death-prepared 
commitment of officer and man.«® Any previous fictive parts were removed from the film. What 


remained were the reenacted scenes of the ship and crew from the two German predecessor films. It 
was supposed to appear as a »document«. The screenings were national socialist celebrations: »The 
S.A. Marine-Standartenkapelle (SA navy unit band) »Tsingtau 18 came from Stuttgart [...] and together 
with the Karlsruhe Marinesturm (navy company) and the Marine HJ. (Hitler Youth navy assistants), it 
organized a propaganda march and afterwards a concert on site [...]. The groups then jointly marched 
with their flags into the »Gloria-Palast«. [...] Finally [...] they sung the Deutschlandlied and the Horst 
Wessel song.«? 


The official memory of World War | had been forced into line by the national socialists . The Day of the 
Commemoration of Heroes had replaced the National Day of Mourning. The flags were no longer 
put at half but at full mast, mourning was replaced by worship and cult of the dead. »Heldentum 
und Todeskampf unserer Emden« was released to be shown on this holiday — as opposed to films 
with entertaining character. The movie was given the tax-exempting rating »volksbildend« (people's 
education) to ensure its distribution. There is evidence for its use in youth film hours of the Hitler Youth 


up to 1938.'° The interaction of social circumstances and the aloof »educational film« that had no more 
ideological regulatory effects than its predecessors sufficed to make it a political tool. 


In a formal perspective, the film »Unsere Emden« (1926) took the same path in Germany and in Australia: 
From a semi-documentary work including a fictive plot to a pseudo-documentary film selling its 
reenactment of historic events as authentic. The entertaining value was mainly abandoned in favor of 
an idea and the pretense of a non-fiction chronicle, in order to be able to have contemporary viewers 
leave the cinema with the notion of having experienced truth and confirmation. Large parts of the 
audience certainly agreed with the initiators and film producers. 

The films are expressive proof that also the actual battle of 9 November 1914 had gone through a 
strange metamorphosis in the collective memory of the two nations and had peu a4 peu gained a new 
dimension. The objective was to create or recreate one’s own national identity. On both sides. 


For the Germans, what was needed after the defeat was a gesture of respect from the victors; the 
Australians, although they were equated with Great Britain. It was only through being recognized by 
the former opponent (by being allowed to keep their weapons) that the »heroism« of the »Emden« 
could be emphasized and celebrated whole-heartedly. Later, in the 1920's, a time of deep humiliation 
for the Germans, the Emden incident provided an avenue to have a positive remembrance of World 
War |; a unique moment when an enemy could be perceived as an ally. Thus, the »Emden« was not just 


cf: Der Kinematograph, No. 228, 24 Nov 1934 
Film-Kurier, 21 Sept 1934 
Film-Kurier, 12 Dec 1934 

0 Cf Daniela Kalscheuer, Sieg! Heil?, Munich 2014, p. 146. 
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a single ship lost in a minor battle, rather it was a metaphor for the grandiose decline of the Empire, 
which is much more memorable and notable. 


For Australians, the short but successful military career of the »Emden«, including the seizure and 
sinking of British ships, was necessary to draw satisfaction and confirmation from it. German war 
successes against an alliance to which Australia itself belonged were helpful to overcome the own 
feeling of inferiority. The core of this only seemingly absurd »therapy approach« was probably to a 
lesser extent formed by the victory over the »Emden« or Germany respectively. It was more about the 
proof of an individual Australian identity, dignity and strength vis-a-vis the British colonial power. 

This is why the Australian films can also be read as a thanks to the former war opponent, an opponent 
that indirectly became an ally. 


The »Emden« myth gained confirmation and longevity also through the cinema, in both Germany 
and Australia. Reason enough to track down its historical and cinematic roots; a task this DVD edition 
attempts to accomplish. 


Stephan Huck 
The myth surrounding the light cruiser »Emden« in need of explanation 


While part of her crew is ashore to destroy a British radio station, His Majesty's ship »Emden« is engaged 
by the Australian cruiser HMAS »Sydney« off the Cocos Islands on 9 November 1914 and destroyed 
to such an extent that her commander, Captain Karl von Miller, decides to put the ship ashore. 


The surviving crew members are taken prisoner and the dispatched landing party commanded by 
Lieutenant Hellmuth von Mucke, the executive officer, goes on an adventurous return journey that 
finds its temporary happy ending with the arrival in Constantinople on 23 May 1915. 

The destruction of the »Emden« is one of a series of historical events of recent German history that fall 
on a9 November: Exactly four years to the day after the destruction of the Emden, the German Empire 
ends in 1918, another five years later Adolf Hitler fails to seize power in the Beer Hall Putsch in 1923 but 
can no longer be stopped in 1933 and again on a 9 November in 1938, the Night of Broken Glass, he 


reveals how serious he is about his disastrous programme that he has prepared in the years after the 
failed putsch in detention in Landsberg am Lech. It is only on another 9 November in 1989 that the 
date seems to be exempted from its disastrous omen. 

The sinking of the cruiser »Emden« can certainly not compete with the other dates mentioned here 


when it comes to significance in world history. What it does have in common with them, however, is 
that it found its way into the collective memory of the Germans. A long reception history makes this 
evident: It is already prepared during the Emden’s mission in the trade war in the Indian and Pacific 
Ocean and the German- and English-language press coverage of the year 1914 and starts with the 


immediate new construction of a cruiser called »Emden« during the First World War. She should be 
followed by three further ships with this name to this day, which, to the pride of their crews, carried 


the symbolic Iron Cross as an award. The reception history is continued by granting the right to the 


survivors of the battle of 9 November to bear the hereditary name suffix »Emden«. And the heirs 
of the survivors still have the feeling of belonging to the »Emden family«. The history culminates in 


numerous literary works up to the youth novel »\Wustenmatrosen« published in 2008 as well as four 
screen adaptations in Germany alone, the most recent of which was premiered as film for the cinema 
in 2012. It is thus fair to say that this topic is known to this day to a broad public beyond the group of 
military and naval history enthusiasts and specialists. And that is surprising. 

It is above all surprising because the story has been told without large variations in the course of the 
decades; a fact that simply makes it a myth: a form of transmission that is characterized by commonly 


accepted but no longer disputed narrative components. The myth of the »Emden« is derived from two 


elements: The story of the chivalrous battle of the crew together with its ship, fighting successfully for 


its employer, the German Emperor, and nevertheless accepting the enemies as equals. In addition to 


the sinking of the Russian cruiser »Zhemchug« and the French torpedo boat destroyer »Mousquet«, 
the »Emden« sunk 16 merchant ships but not without trying to bring the crews to safety in advance, 
further seven ships were captured. She was therefore called the »gentlemen cruiser« even in the 
Australian and British press. The victory of the »Sydney« over the »Emden« was the first naval victory 


of the young Australian Navy and plays an important role in its commemorative culture until today. It 


repaid the chivalry of the Emden’s crew by for example allowing the officers to keep their sabers after 
the capture and by preparing a dignified burial ceremony for the Germans killed in action. 


The second element of the myth is the loyalty that is expressed by the march back of the landing 
party. Instead of taking the easy way out by letting themselves be captured, the soldiers fit out an old 
sailing schooner, the »Ayesha«, with the help of the British radio station crew by the way, with which 
they cover the first part of the journey. Further journey stages follow on foot, with camels, in boats and 
finally by train. 

The chivalry and loyalty continue to form the core of the story until today. They are reflected in the film 
published here. And they still form the core in the novel »WUstenmatrosen« by Olaf Fritsche published 
in 2008, telling the fictional story of a cabin boy, as well as in the film »Die Manner der Emden« from 
2012, directed by Berengar Pfahl. Of course, in contrast to earlier productions the two latter focus more 
sharply on the landing party than on the successful trade war before the destruction of the ship and 


are, moreover, supplemented with fictional elements. The values, however, that are highlighted in the 
stories are, in an almost unchanged manner, those that find expression in the film from 1926: loyalty 
and chivalry. 

This opens up two questions: the question as to whether the myth is true and, even more important, 
the question as to how such a myth that focuses on the values of loyalty and chivalry could survive 
until today. As it is, after all, nothing but a classical myth of heroism, a genre that in our society 
today can only be noticed for action heroes, fantasy heroes, sports heroes and military antiheroes, 
whereas other war heroes that could match the »Emden« for popularity back then fell into oblivion 
or deconstruction: one need only think of the submarine commander Otto Weddigen, fighter pilot 
Manfred von Richthofen or the numerous submarine and flying aces of the Second World War. 

What is there to say now about the core of the »Emden« myth? To cut a long story short: As far as 
known, the reports on how the »Emden« captured ships during the war are true. The search of ships 
for contraband, i.e. material suitable for warfare, was a legal act of warfare regulated by international 
aw. The same applies to the seizure of ships and materiel and even to the sinking of ships, if the crew 
was brought to safety before. No more and no less did the »men of the Emden«. They conducted 
the naval war as required of them by law. To become a hero, it is however necessary, as generally 


known, to perform way above average. And indeed the crew's behavior, although the men stuck 
strictly to the rules, stood out from the naval warfare of the First World War: as it was first and foremost 
a trade war in the North Sea that was primarily characterized by Great Britain's distant blockade in 
contravention of international law and the response in the form of an unlimited submarine war that 
no less violated international law. Against this background, in which compliance with law and order by 
the governments became the exception, everyone who obeyed the law could turn into a hero. 


The unusual acceptance of this myth by both former parties to the war might be the reason why it 
could survive. This was once more expressed in 2013 on the occasion of the decommissioning of 
the last German warship for the time being named »Emden«. On 6 October 2013, Vice Admiral Axel 
Schimpf, Chief of Staff, Navy, handed over in Australia the lron Cross that the frigate »Emden« carried 
until her decommissioning at her bridge superstructure. During a return visit to Wilhelmshaven, the 
Australian ambassador presented the Red Kangaroo of the most recent frigate »Sydney« that every 


Australian ship of this name carries to this day in remembrance of their first naval war. 


But the survival of the myth is primarily an expression of the longing for a predictable and »decent« 
warfare characterized by the compliance with standards of international law, which, in times of so- 
called asymmetric warfare, has increased rather than decreased. 


Philipp Stiasny 

»At sea, that’s where a man is still worth something« 

Produced in 1926, »Unsere Emden« (»Our Emden«) is the first German feature 
film about the World War at sea 


No other story about World War | held such fascination in the post-war period as the mythical story 


of the »Emden«.' Just like numerous newspaper articles, eyewitness reports and children’s books, the 
cinema also contributed to its popularity. In the period between 1926 and 1934, there were as many as 
three feature films about the »Emden«: Directed by Louis Ralph (1878-1952), who had previously only 


appeared as an actor, the silent film »Unsere Emden« (»Our Emdens) (1926), as well as the sound films 
»Kreuzer Emden« (»Cruiser Emdeng (1932) and »Heldentum und Todeskampf unserer »>Emdenx« (»The 
Exploits and the Agony of the »Emden««) (1934) were produced. 


All three films followed the same plot developments, describing the events between August and 
November 1914 chronologically in several short episodes and ending with the »Emden« being sunk 
by the Australian cruiser »Sydney«. The adventurous rescue of part of the crew on the schooner 
»Ayesha« was left out. »Our Emden« and »Cruiser Emden« also contained short sub-plots about the 


rivalry between two crew members over a woman. Although this gives the story a slight melodramatic 
undertone, the manner in which the historical events are told and re-enacted resembles formats today 


referred to as »docufiction« or »docudramas«, rather than a normal feature film with individually created 
protagonists. 


But what is it that gives the »Emden«, in particular, an appeal that is in no proportion to her relevance 
in military history? A journalist stated a few reasons at the premiere of »Our Emden«: »Germany and 
the world were deeply moved by the »deeds of the Emdenx during its historical 80 days. As a last 
romantic emissary, the ship fought on the distant ocean as something unique, fabulous, fantastic, not 
associated with the chaos of war in Europe. The »>Emden« war showed: at sea, that’s where a man is still 
worth something (in contrast to our trench war and the battle of materiel...).« 


»Our Emden« also shows the destructive force of guns and the human vulnerability: the ship is shelled, 
disabled and unable to defend itself By the time the »Sydney« ceases fire, only part of the crew is still 
alive. Up until then, the Emden film presents an image of war that is almost diametrically opposite to 
that of the war at the European fronts: Not only does this war take place far away under the tropical sun, 
it also seems to be characterised by movement and action, hunting and hiding, individual decisions 


and military skill — not by a feeling of helplessness, the infernal noise of the mortars, destroyed bodies, 
constant fatigue, dirt, mud, stench, lice, cold and hunger, the entire meaninglessness and pointlessness 
of the battles of materiel. The story of the »Emden« also offered the Germans of the war and post-war 


period a role image with which they felt comfortable: On the one side, there is the small German ship, 


1 This essay was prepared as part of the »Interreg Project« Der Oberrhein im Gebrauchsfilm (Interreg \V Wissenschaftsoffensive Projekt Nr. A 25) at the 
Institute of History and Ethics of Medicine of the University of Heidelberg. 
2. -e-: Our Emden. In: Film-Kurier magazine, No. 300, 23 December 1926. 


on the other, there is the superiority of the enemy who is led on a merry dance. Germany as David, 
who fights for a just cause, and the enemy as Goliath. 

The story of the Emden invited a people to identify with it; it was a people that felt it had been unjustly 
beaten in 1918 and could not accept defeat: the story, which was made even more popular by the 
cinemas, led away from the humiliations of the time, and to a past free of contradictions and complex 
correlations, without the impositions of the modern age. It was a past in which the Germans behaved 


in a knightly manner (and how they were thanked for it!) and there was no crisis of manhood; a past 
upon which many longed to model their future. 


»Our Emden« was the most sophisticated Emden film in technical terms. The follow-on episodes took 
over camera settings and entire sequences directly from »Our Emdeng, including scenes with many 


extras, as well as many battle scenes, and only added new sounds and dialogue. In parts, this was done 
so expertly that it is hard to identify the source of many shots originating from »Our Emden«. New 
elements in »Cruiser Emden« are the dialogue scenes, partly spoken by new actors; »The Exploits and 
the Agony of the »Emdenx«, on the other hand, compiles parts from both of its predecessors. 


An »Anti Potemkin« 


The significance of »Our Emden« for cinematic history, however, lies not only in the fact that the film 


was the model for the two follow-on episodes. It rather showed for the first time that a German film 
about the World War could have the makings of a blockbuster — both at home and abroad. From the 


beginning, advertisements vehemently stated the impartiality and lack of political tendencies of the 


film, the contents of which »even today fill all hearts with pride and enthusiasm, irrespective of rank, 
status and opinion«? And the preface affirms that »the film »>Our Emdern«x shall be dedicated to the 


memory of the people of the »Emden«, free of any tendencies, a simple and dignified memorial for the 


entire German people, irrespective of ideology.’ 

»Our Emden« was produced by the second-largest German production company, the Munchner 
Lichtspiel Kunst AG, short: Emelka. According to the director, Louis Ralph, the company provided a 
budget of 280,000 Reichsmark; Ralph in turn committed himself to furnishing »all assistance and 
support of the Navy, i.e. ships, crews, fighting requisites, etc.«, for which he was to receive 20% of the 
net proceeds.” 

When Emelka announced its new major project in the specialist press in June 1926, the point in time 
was selected well. As it had also been documented in several contemporary short films, the »Emden« 
had just been resurrected, or at least almost: In January 1925, a new warship called »Emden« was 


3. Advertisement by Emelka. In: Der Film magazine, No. 23, June 1926. 

4 Prefaces cited in Der Film, No. 33, 31 December 1926. See also the remarks on »Our Emden« in Bernadette Kester: Film Front Weimar. Representations 
of the First World War in German Films of the Weimar Period (1919-1933). Amsterdam 2002, p. 164-172, as well as Daniela Kalscheuer: Sieg! Heil? 
Strategien zur mentalen Aufrtistung im deutschen Weltkriegsfilm 1931-1939. (Strategies for the mental rearmament in the German world war film 1931- 
1939 Munich 2014, p. 136-147. 

5 The quote is from a letter from Louis Ralph to Carl Auen, the director of the »Reichsfachschaft Film< (film guild of the German Reich), dated 27 
November 1934. In: German Federal Archives (BArch) Berlin, Berlin Document Center, Louis Ralph, 17 August 1878; quote taken from Kalscheuer: Sieg! 
Heil?, p. 137. 


launched in Wilhelmshaven. She was the first new cruiser to be built after the World War, under the 
terms and conditions of the Treaty of Versailles. The fact that the cruiser was named after the mythical 
ship from the imperial period is also a commitment. The following quote at the end of »Our Emden« 
clearly refers to the new »Emden«: »Out of death and despair / it rose for us / And it goes out / A 


memorial to the dead heroes!«® 


There is another reason, why the point in time of the announcement of »Our Emden« was selected 
well: in late April 1926, »Battleship Potemking, directed by Sergei Eisenstein had been launched in 
German cinemas. The Soviet film about the sailors’ mutiny that occurred in 1905 was cheered by the 
political left and booed by the political right. It triggered a debate about the effects of a new, drastic 


pictorial language and the role of films in political dispute. The conservative side was sure that the film 


posed a threat to national peace and security and requested - unsuccessfully - that it be banned. The 
Reich Defence Ministry took action, forbidding soldiers to see the film. 

But prohibitions alone did little to help. The Reichswehr also supported the work on a film which 
was intended as an »Anti-Potemkin«. It was to strengthen the trust in order and discipline and in the 
leadership role of the officer corps, as well as to emphasise the national relevance of building warships 


in a time in which the Treaty of Versailles had severely limited the Navy Command's course of action. 
This film was »Our Emden«. Even in its first advertisements, Emelka points out the support provided by 
the Navy Command and the Navy Archive.’ 


Like »Battleship Potemkin«, »Our Emden« can be understood as an allegory, though with reversed 
intention. While on the one hand, there was the mutiny on the battleship, triggered by inedible food 
and the brutal regime led by the officers, considered an initial step towards the Russian Revolution, 
the film about the Emden intended to portray the bravery, discipline and self-sacrifice of a German 
Navy which stands firmly united in its goals and values. Maybe the film also attempts to erase the 
shame which had burdened the Navy since the Kiel mutiny of November 1918, replacing it by the 
story of a shining example by portraying the relationship between officers and crew as good and 
unencumbered. 

Part of the shooting took place during a naval exercise.’ This footage from on board real warships 
underlines the film's claim to be historically accurate and authentic. Accordingly, the Film-Kurier 
magazine writes that »the film historians of the »Emdern« are fanatics in terms of objectivity«, praising 
the »objectivity, the intentional rationality« and the »absence of glorification«.? 

To give the impression of authenticity was also the aim of the screenplay which was written by 
Lieutenant (Navy) (ret.) Egon von Werner and is based on the quasi-official publications on military 
history by the Admiral Staff.'° Also, as can be read in the advertisements for the film time and again, 
several members of the Emden crew took part in the film. Although the secret main character, Captain 


Quote taken from the censorship card for Our Emden, M. 2363, dated 20 December 1926. 
Loan advertisement of Emelka. In: Film-Kurier magazine, 17 June 1926. 
Footage of the Emden on the high seas. In: Film-Kurier magazine, 2 August 1926. 
-e-: Our Emden. \n: Film-Kurier magazine No. 300, 23 December 1926. 

0. The following documents are said to form the basis of the manuscript: Der Krieg zur See 1914-1918 (The war at sea 1914-1918). Marine-Archiv (Navy 
Archive) Berlin (Ed.). Edited by Erich Raeder. Volume 3.2: Die Tatigkeit der kleinen Kreuzer »Emden«, »K6nigsberg« und »Karlsruhe«. (The actions of the small 
cruisers »Emdeng, »K6nigsberg« and »Karlsruhes). Berlin 1923. cf. Footage of the Emden on the high seas. In: Film-Kurier magazine, 2 August 1926. 
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Karl von Muller is played by the director, Louis Ralph, several sailors and in particular officers of the 
historic »Emden« crew also play a part in the film: Lieutenant (ret.) Hellmuth von Micke, Launching 
Officer Robert Witthoeft and Boarding Officer Julius Lauterbach (brief footage of MUcke and Witthoeft 
has survived in the Australian fragment of »The Exploits of the Emden«). All three officers had already 


processed their experiences on board the »Emden« in a very media-effective way in books, thereby 
contributing to an uncountable number of newspaper articles, eyewitness reports, novels and 
children’s books about the »Emden«.'' Their presence and participation was to confirm the correctness 
of the illustration; a procedure which is used in documentary films rather than in feature films. 
Without a doubt, the most famous of the three officers is Hellmuth von Mucke, under whose command 
part of the »Emden« crew was able to escape from the Cocos Islands. In the mid-1920s, when he 
appeared in »Our Emden«, re-enacting his own historical role, the war hero was not only publically 
present as an author but also as a politician. In November, one month before the premiere of »Our 
Emdeng, he had won a National Socialist Party mandate in the state parliament of Saxony. Although 
Mucke turned his back on National Socialism only a short while later, developing into a decisive 
opponent of Hitler, his political commitment raised harsh criticism against the film by the political left 
in 1926. 


The reviews 


Fitting in with the Christmas shopping season, the premiere of »Our Emden« took place in the Emelka 
Palast on 22 December 1926 and was a festive event. Eight years after the foundation of the German 
Republic, the Imperial German Navy presented its new image. Eberhard von Mantey, Vice Admiral 
and head of the Navy Archives, held a festive opening address. Only a few days before, the film had 
conjured up a conflict between the Foreign Office which under Gustav Stresemann took the approach 
of reconciliation, and the Reichswehrministerium (Reichswehr Ministry), whose head Otto Geller was 
said to entertain contacts with right wing circles. The Foreign Offices had voiced concerns with the 
film, as a result of which the Reich government felt compelled to carry out some - unspecified - cuts. 
After the premiere, the national conservative press praised the film. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
newspaper stated »an extraordinary film feat« and celebrated the »first historical war film as a crucial 
step towards the pictorial description of war«.'? A few days after the premiere, there were brawls 


between rightists and leftists in the audience, when loud national statements of some were answered 


with loud contradictions by others. Ten rioters were arrested by the police.’ 


The social democratic Vorwdrts magazine found fault with the promotion of »Our Emden« by the 
Reichswehr, criticizing a dilettantish »black, white and red propaganda.«"* It is not the issue itself which 
is disapproved of, but its instrumentalisation. »As much as we honour the heroic deeds of the »Emden«, 


11 See Hellmuth von Micke: Emden. Berlin 1915,: Ayesha. Berlin 1915, Julius Lauterbach: 1000 £ Kopfpreis — tot oder lebendig. (£ 1,000 head money - dead 
or alive.) Adventure of the escape of the former boarding officer of the S.M.S. (His Majesty's Ship - HMS) »Emden«. Berlin 1917, Robert Witthoeft: Our 
»Emden«. Erlebnisse auf den Kaperfahrten des Jahres 1914, Berlin 1925. (Experiences on the sea raids in 1914, Berlin, 1925.) 

12. -ma. [d.i. Frank Maraun alias Erwin Goelz]: Our Emden. In: Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung newspaper, No. 598, 23 December 1926. 

13 Prtigelszenen im Emelka-Palast. (Riot scenes in the Emelka cinema.) In: Licht-Bild-Buhne magazine, No. 309, 28 December 1926. 

14. FS. [di. Felix Scherret]: Our Emden. In: Vorwdrts magazine, No. 607, 25 December 1926. 
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the more unfortunate it is when former officers and enlisted men, including Lieutenant von MUcke, 


who is popular in nationalist circles, agree to re-enact their heroism of the past under the klieg lights«, 
wrote the left-liberal Montag Morgen magazine. The magazine criticised the fact that »in this film, the 
senseless destructiveness [of war] is repeated with a provocative pleasure.«'> 


Does »Our Emden« glorify war? Germania, the newspaper of the Catholic German Centre Party, does 
not share this allegation and it identifies »neither a glorification of war, nor a pacifistic propaganda« 
and understands the film as »pictorial reminder of a time of war which is hopefully over for good, and 
of the self-sacrifice of our fellow countrymen«,'® 


It is safe to assume that at the time — in the same way as today — many cinema-goers were hardly 
interested in the pros and cons of the criticism and instead were intrigued by the sound of the title 


and the associations which it evoked - pride, adventure, the South Sea, daredevils. At any rate, the 
film about the »Emden« turned into a blockbuster and was one of the most successful films of the 

1926/1927 season.’ It was also shown in the United Kingdom, Switzerland and France (although not 
in the French-occupied Rhineland); and was sold to Greece, Syria, Egypt and Persia, to name a few. 

In relation to the sale of the film to the American Columbia Pict. Corp., Emelka also contacted the 
Ministry of Economics in Munich, writing that »hardly any film is as suited to advertise good German 
culture as this one, the artistic value, as well as truthfulness and objectivity of which was unanimously 
acknowledged by the British, Japanese, and South American press.«'® 


Aftermath 


The great losses that the German film industry suffered under the Great Depression, as well as the 
reputation of the first film about the »Emden« were among the motivating factors for Emelka to 
re-activate its old blockbuster in 1932. The film was re-cut, and a soundtrack and re-shot dialogue 
scenes, as well as a new sub-plot were added. The film was shown in cinemas under its new title 


»Cruiser Emden«. Louis Ralph, who in the meantime was impoverished, was hired for a small salary 
and once again served as screenplay director and actor in the role of Karl von Muller, the commander 
of the »Emden«.'’ The advertising campaign was again extensive; the film was discussed in almost all 
newspapers. Also from a commercial perspective, »Cruiser Emden« is likely to have been a success, 
even if not comparable to that of »Our Emden«. 

Why was »The Exploits and the Agony of the »Emden««, a third film about the »Emden« released only 
two years later? Tobis-Melofilm had apparently acquired the film rights and existing material in 1932, 
following the bankruptcy of Emelka in 1932, and wished to improve its finances by way of a new 
production. In addition, there was a political consideration: The immensely popular myth of the 
»Emden« was also to entertain the people in the Third Reich and be useful for the intended militarisation 


15 H.S-l. [d.i Hans Sahl]: Our Emden. In: Montag Morgen magazine, No. 52, 27 December.1926. 

16 MR. [d.i. Maria Regina Junemann]: Our Emden. In: Germania newspaper, No. 599, 24 December 1926. 

17 Our Emden was No.6 on the list of the 50 most successful titles of the season. Cf. the voting result. In: Film-Kurier magazine, No. 85, 9 April 1927. 

18 Letter from Emelka to the Ministry of Economics in Munich, dated 6 December 1927. In: Bavarian Main State Archives Munich. MWi 7248: Film- 
Industrie Allgemeines magazine, 1926-28, volume VI. 

19 On the distribution and reception of Cruiser Emden Cf. also Kalscheuer: Sieg! Heil?, p. 
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of society. »The Exploits and the Agony of the »Emdenx« received the predicates »politically valuable« 
and »educating«. The related exemption from taxation was a good argument for cinema owners to 
add the film, which was also deemed suitable for adolescents, to their programme. 


Simon During 
The Emden in Australian Cultural Memory 


The first world war occupies a different place in Australian and New Zealand historical memory than it 
does in that of other combatant nations. Of course here too the war connotes a civilizational disaster 
which offered the first clear sign that the European world, which for almost two hundred years had 
considered itself »enlightened« and »cultured«, had, in fact, failed to slough off barbarism and self- 
destruction. Far from it. 

Despite that disaster, here the war is also often considered to be an important step forward in the 
history of democracy. After all, the democratic states defeated autocracies by the skin of their teeth, and 
they did so, it is said, just because they were more democratic and, thus, more flexible and persistent. 
This happy story is perhaps easier to accept on the other side of the world from where the war mainly 


took place. 
But what is special to Australia and New Zealand is that the first world war is regarded as marking their 
first step into independent nationhood. It provided the moment when these British colonies proved 
themselves on the world stage as autonomous nations, societies and cultures. The key event in this 


coming of age was, of course, the Gallipoli campaign, that battle of contrition fought on a remote 


Turkish shore, to which the Antipodean troops had been sent on a futile mission by Winston Churchill, 
and where, dying in their thousands, they conducted themselves with enormous courage and 
solidarity. At Gallipoli Australian soldiers created a unique ethos which combined colonial mateship 
with military discipline. So the story goes. 

On the face of it, the sinking of the S.M.S. Emden might also have played a role in this myth of nation, and 


in many ways just as suggestive a one. The Emden, as we know, was a German light cruiser, armed with 


torpedoes, which, at the war's beginning, was based in Tsingtao, a German concession in China. When 
war was declared, the Emden, under the command of the enterprising Karl von Miller, embarked on 
a remarkable, and remarkably successful and wide-ranging, raiding expedition throughout the Indian 
Ocean and Penang Straits, at first attacking and destroying mainly Russian ships (warships, steamers 


and merchant vessels) but then British ships too. The Emden met its end in November 1914 at the 
isolated and tiny Cocos Islands, a potentially strategically important British outpost, where it had gone 
to destroy a wireless station. Responding to an alert, the Australian cruiser, H.M.A.S. Sydney, deployed 
its superior firepower and speed to force the Emden aground on the archipelago, although only after 
itself receiving significant damage, and after the death of three of its crew. That victory was Australian 
navy's first military engagement. 

The Emden might play a role in Australian memory then because it marks the moment when country’s 
navy was, so to say, first blooded in military action. And also because the combat between the Emden 
and the Sydney was carried out with great skill and bravery by all. Indeed in both Germany and Australia 
the engagement is remembered with pride. Thus, for instance, descendents of combatants from both 
sides have joined to form a commemorative group that they call a »family association.« 


But, as it turns out, the Battle of the Cocos Islands is significant to Australian history not so much 


because it occupies a central role in public memory—it does not— but because, mainly from the 
shadows, it provides a suggestive contrast with the Gallipoli myth. 


Of course the differences between the two events are many. Gallipoli was a land war fought 
between armies, the Battle of the Cocos Islands was an engagement at sea. Gallipoli was fought by 
large numbers of troops (60, 000 Australians were involved, with about 24, 000 casualities) whereas 
the Emden battle involved a few hundred sailors, with 3 Australian, and 134 German, fatalities. The 
grinding Gallipoli campaign last a little over nine months, the Battle of Cocos Islands not much longer 
than a few hours. Gallipoli required true grit; the Battle of the Cocos Islands belonged to the world 
of adventure, not least, from the German side, when some of the Emden’s crew, including one of its 


officers, escaped the H.M.A.S. Sydney's efforts to capture them by commandeering a small boat and 


steering it to Yemen, arriving back home via Constantinople. An epic tale in the ancient heroic style: a 
cross between Odysseus and Captain Bligh. 

No less important than all this, however, is geography. Gallipoli was fought on Europe's doorsteps as 
part of the European campaign; the Battle of the Cocos Islands was fought in the Southern Hemisphere 


in one of the more remote places on earth, near the middle of the Indian Ocean (between Malaysia 


and Madagascar), the ocean which to this day, routinely fades from our attention in comparison to the 
Atlantic and Pacific. This matters because, given Australia’s colonial status, it was easier for a national 


identity to be formed in relation to Europe rather than to Africa and Asia, the continents which actually 
come closest to abutting Australia physically. Australia had, and still does have, an enormous cultural 
and emotional investment in its status as a Western, indeed European, nation, despite of where it 
actually is. 

n 1992 Paul Keating, Australia’s then Prime Minister, gave a famous Remembrance Day address in 
which he tried to transfer Gallipoli’s national mythic resonances to the Kokoda trail—a jungle road in 
today's Papua New Guinea that hundreds of Australians died building while working as prisoners of 


war under the Japanese. Keating declared, »There was nothing missing in our young nation or our 
idea of it that required the martial baptism of a European cataclysm to legitimise us.« This was part of 
his attempt to re-orient Australia more generally: to lead it towards understanding that geographically 


it is more bound to Asia than to Europe— and, in the future at least, not just geographically bound to 
Asia, but economically and even culturally too. 

Keating's effort to displace the Gallipoli myth was a failure. And it was so for reasons which help us 
understand the precise place that the battle between H.M.S. Emden and H.M.A.S Sydney holds in 
Australian public memory. 

The first reason is, as | say, that the battle happened too close to home, not in the European arena. And 
it was played by old aristocratic European rules and is suffused by glamour: it seems appropriate that 
Franz Joseph, Prince of Hohenzollern served as second torpedo officer on the Emden. So it did not, 
and could not, provide the terms for a new, specifically Australian, ethos. 


The second reason is more important still however: the battle of the Cocos Islands was a victory 
for Australia, not, a defeat like Gallipoli (or, for that matter, like Kokoda). What Australia needed, and 
perhaps still needs, in order to imagine itself as an independent nation is a narrative precisely of 
sacrifice. Indeed contemporary historians argue that Billy Hughes, Australia’s Prime Minister during 


World War One, went to war anticipating events that would seal the nation’s identity through blood, 
pain and death. It is hard to explain this | think: it is enough to say that the logics by which nations 
attach their self-images to national sacrifice run deep. 

All this does not mean that the Emden is quite forgotten in Australia. Some educated Australians will 
have heard of it. It is well commemorated at the much-visited national war museum. Film historians 


know about the entangled history of Emden movies in Australia and Germany, where they play an 
important role. 

But, seeing that the Battle of the Cocos Islands was Australia’s first decisive naval victory, and seeing 
that it speaks to Australia’s actual geopolitical place in the world, it remains surprisingly unhallowed 
in our national memory. Between the wars book after book on the Emden’s adventures poured out 
from the German publishing industry. It was one story that could be rescued from the disaster. But 


in Australia, and in the Anglo Saxon world generally in fact, next to nothing was published. Even 
Australian movies on the battle were, tellingly, mainly cut from out of German footage. It was as late 


as the 1950s that a popular history on the event appeared—by the prolific American military historian 
Edwin Hoyt. In 1963, another American, an author of historical navy fiction, John Jennings, wrote a 
routine novel based on the Emden’s adventures. Neither book seems to have sold especially well. 
Only in the first world war's centenary year, this year of 2014, was a popular history from the Australian 
perspective written. In the Sydney radio journalist Mike Carlton's First Victory: HMAS Sydney's hunt for 
the German raider, Emden, the Battle of the Cocos Islands is set into its Australian historical context for 
the first time. Carlton draws attention not to the Emden’s swashbuckling officers but to the Australian 
naval officers and sailors who crewed the Sydney; not to the battle’s place in naval history but to the 
economic and political conditions that enabled Australia to build a navy and thus claim victory. Which 
is to say that Carlton reads the encounter not as the basis for a national myth of triumph or sacrifice but 
as a significant moment in the slow and finally unglamorous business of nation-building. 


So there are signs at last that in the century to come the Battle of the Cocos Islands will take its proper 
place in Australian history. 


Paul Byrnes 
The Exploits of the Emden (1928) 


This is a partial reconstruction of what's left of Ken G Hall's first film — although it’s accurate to say that 
it was Hall’s partial reconstruction of someone else's film to begin with. In 1928, Ken Hall was still a 
publicity man, working for First National Pictures in Sydney. His boss, John C Jones, bought a German 
feature film, »Unsere Emden« (Our Emden) (1926), sight unseen, because the story of how HMAS 


Sydney defeated the »Emden« in 1914 was a legend in Australia. When they watched the German film, 
Jones felt it was unreleasable. >It was a disaster, Hall wrote in his autobiography, Directed by Ken G 
Hall (1977, Lansdowne Press), »and would never be accepted by Australian audiences because it was 
straightforward German propaganda«. Hall and Jones decided to shoot new scenes to cut into the 
existing footage. To do that, they needed cooperation from the Australian Navy, which Hall set about 
securing. 


Hall and two experienced newsreel cameramen, Claud Carter and Ray Vaughan, spent a week aboard 
the Sydney, as it took part in manoeuvres off Jervis Bay, including target practice. Hall received 
considerable cooperation, including having the white officers’ uniforms dyed a light blue to avoid 
problems of halation (a halo effect on the film). Hall selected a couple of sailors from the crew to inject 
some comedy sequences, and the navy provided a second ship, so that Carter could film shots of the 


Sydney at full soeed. The new footage, with new titles, was cut into the German film and »The Exploits 


of the Emden« opened in Sydney's most prestigious cinema, the Prince Edward, on 21 September 


1928. It ran for three weeks, which was a considerable success. 


Three years later, for reasons that are still unclear, someone recut the film, deleting the subplot about 
Fritz and his sweetheart from Germany, and shortening the overall film by more than half. This film 
was Called »Sea Raider« (1931). Most of the voriginak film that Ken Hall made has been lost, but the 
battle footage is largely preserved in »Sea Raider«. In 2005, historian Dr Daniel Reynaud worked with 
the National Film and Sound Archive to partially reconstruct »The Exploits of the Emden«. Reynaud 


says some of the reconstruction is necessarily speculative, a best guess on where certain sequences 
came in the narrative, but it allows us to see a version of the film that is closer to what audiences saw 
in 1928, albeit incomplete. It makes clear that the original German film, »Unsere Emden« (1926), was a 


sophisticated piece of work. 


The director was Louis Ralph, an Austrian actor and director (1884-1952). Ralph also plays the captain, 


Karl von Muller. »Unsere Emden« uses some of the original Emden’s crew members as cast. Bernadette 


Kester writes in her book Film Front Weimar (2003, Amsterdam University Press) that »Unsere Emden« 
(1926) »was one of the most successful films in the Weimar period. It was promoted in a remarkable 
campaign during the summer months of 1926. Never before had so much attention been paid to a 


war film in the press.« Kester writes that the production company Emelka published a letter from the 
Reich's president, Von Hindenburg, saying that the Emelka film was >the only Emden film that had the 


support of the navy«. It was also popular in Britain, which may help to explain why it was bought for 
distribution in Australia. 


It’s clear that the mythmaking about the Emden was important to both sides, for different reasons. 


The German film industry produced a big budget film to celebrate the heroic exploits of a ship that 


Wn 


was important in the postwar German psyche. They made it at a time when the secret rearmament of 
the German military was underway, accompanied by a secret propaganda campaign. Two years later, 
the same film arrived in Australia and Ken Hall was charged with recutting it to weed out the German 


propaganda and make the film more appealing to Australians, who had their own reasons to love the 


story. He emphasised the role of the »Sydney«, while still paying tribute to Captain von Muller and his 
crew. Some of Louis Ralph's footage was reused again in 1932, when Ralph remade his own film. And 
the Australian version had been recycled a year earlier in the 1931 recut »Sea Raider«. There were, in 


effect, five films made about the Emden, including »Heldentum und Todeskampf unserer Emden« 
(1934), all from the same material, first used in »Unsere Emden«(1926). 
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